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" pyrogallol tannins" derived from the tryhydric phenol, pyro-
gallol, and its corresponding gallic acid. To do this no elaborate
separation is necessary, for not only do the two classes differ
markedly in general character, but they are distinguished by the
fact, not yet explained, but apparently without exception, that
while dilute solutions of catechol tannins give an immediate
precipitate with bromine water, and form insoluble bromine-
derivatives, the corresponding derivatives of pyrogallol tannins
are soluble and do not precipitate except in a few cases after long
standing and probable oxidation. Again, when all pyrogallol
tannins give blue-blacks with neutral ferric salts, most catechol
tannins (and perhaps all if properly purified) give green-blacks.
The principal exceptions to this rule are the Australian mimosas
which give violet-blacks, and oak-bark of Quercus robur which
gives a blue-black, probably from the presence of pyrogallol deriv-
atives, since its purified tannin gives the usual green-black. A
crimson reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid is also usually
a distinguishing mark of the catechol tannins.
Another instance in which definite knowledge of constitution
may be obtained by a qualitative test is that of the catechol tannins
which also contain phloroglucol, and which consequently give a
pink or violet coloration to deal-shaving when moistened with
hydrochloric acid. The most pronounced instances of this are
the true catechus from Naudeagambir and Acacia catechu, though
many other materials give a faint reaction. It is pointed out on
p. 145 that many bodies such as quercetin, which yield phloro-
glucol on fusion with potash, do not contain it ready formed, and
consequently do not react with deal-shaving, and the same is
probably the case with some of the tannins. It must also be
remembered that resorcinol, and probably some of its deriva-
tives, give a bright blue coloration under the same test.
The other reactions used in the following tables are more of
the nature of special tests, and in most cases the chemical changes
involved are not understood. With many materials characteristic
colour-changes take place from gradual oxidation when a tanning
solution is treated as in the Payne and Parker method of analysis
with large excess of a sugar-lime solution, or of baryta water.
In some cases valuable information as to constituents and even
as to proportions of mixture may be obtained from quantitative
methods. The relation between the quantities of tanning and
soluble non-tanning substances present is often characteristic ;